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as to religious faith, private property, forms of government, 
family life, personal demeanor, education and culture, the Vir- 
ginian was more like the Englishman of his day than were the 
settlers of any other colony. The large plantations, the system 
of indentured and enslaved service, the social importance of the 
Anglican establishment, the limitation of education and learning 
to the few, and the recognition of English law and, as far as 
possible, English practice in the courts, tended to preserve even 
to the Eevolution and afterward the essential features of the land 
from which they had come. Mr. Bruce has not pointed out all 
the lines of resemblance, but the most noteworthy of them. 

In the third place, Mr. Bruce has sought to demonstrate the 
superiority of Virginia over other colonies as the land of liberty 
and free government. In this respect his work falls below the 
level of good history. His chapters on " Government under the 
Charters" and his closing words to the opening chapter on 
" Taxation " are not merely the pleadings of a favored son for his 
State, but also the utterances of an injudicious historian who is 
seeking to give a particular colony credit that is not peculiarly 
its due. In the larger field of historical philosophy and com- 
parison Mr. Bruce has not shown the spirit of the just and im- 
partial scholar. In the chapters noted above and elsewhere there 
is an undertone of insularity which seems to indicate that the 
author has dwelt so long in the Virginia of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that he has lost touch with the historical activities and spirit 
of the larger world in the twentieth. He quotes no recent au- 
thorities other than Virginian; his knowledge of English history 
is apparently limited to Macaulay, Green and Blackstone, of 
American history to Bancroft. He shows no familiarity with the 
researches of brother scholars and has not learned much that he 
might have learned and in so doing have made his work sounder 
and more accurate, not only in certain specific particulars, but 
also in its wider generalizations. He is a master within his own 
domain, but when he passes beyond and enters the field of his- 
torical interpretation and commentary, of political theory and 
government, he represents the narrowness and party bias which 
characterized American writers three-quarters of a century ago. 



The American people, thanks to the inspiration of Mr. James 
Ford Khodes, are at last beginning to appreciate the dramatic 
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interest of the period from 1850 to 1877 and to realize the im- 
portance of treating it from the purely historical point of view. 
The "Memoirs" of General Grant, McClellan's "Own Story," 
Pollard's "Lost Cause," Stephens's "War Between the States," 
Davis's "Eise and Fall of the Confederacy," and other works of 
similar character now occupy the posts of honor on our second- 
hand bookshelves, while the number of new books and articles is 
constantly increasing. The literature of the subject has in fact 
grown so voluminous that the general reader stands aghast. A 
good short history of the period is, therefore, very badly needed ; 
a history which will present the leading facts without too much 
detail, and which will at the same time be accurate, interesting, 
and free from partisanship. The task of preparing such a book is 
extremely difficult and it is no derogation of Mr. Formby's work* 
to say that he has not been altogether successful. Although he 
complies with most of the requirements mentioned, there is never- 
theless something lacking. In endeavoring to place before the eyes 
of the reader a picture of all the campaigns in progress at any 
particular moment he has adopted a method of arranging his 
material which is very distracting. The chapters are divided into 
sections, each dealing with the war in a particular district for a 
period of six months. The result is that the reader is constantly 
being interrupted in the midst of a campaign by the statement 
that the narrative will be continued some forty pages further on. 
The work consists of seventeen chapters of reading-matter, a 
general index, a map index, and sixty-six maps and plans. There 
are four chapters leading up to the fall of Fort Sumter, twelve 
treating of the war and its results, and one devoted to recon- 
struction. Political conditions are treated very inadequately, 
the social and economic history is neglected, and the great finan- 
cial operations which contributed so much to the success of the 
North are entirely ignored. The establishment of the national 
banking system is not mentioned at all, and Secretary Chase's 
name occurs only once. Foreign relations receive more attention, 
the treatment of the Alabama question and of the operations of 
Napoleon III in Mexico being especially thorough. It is, there- 
fore, essentially a military history, and as such possesses consider- 

*"The American Civil War: A Concise History of its Causes, Prog- 
ress and Results." By John Formby. With sixty-six maps and plans. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. 
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able merit. With the exception of the atlas accompanying the 
official records, which is not easily accessible to the average reader, 
the collection of maps and plans is the best in existence. Instead 
of inserting them in the text, where they would spoil the shape of 
the book, or in a pocket at the end, where they would inevitably 
be lost, the author has very wisely issued these in a separate 
volume. 

Believing that " attention has been unduly concentrated on the 
Eastern theatre of war, on account of the political importance of 
the capitals, and because the best commanders and armies were 
there" (p. 2), Mr. Formby lays special emphasis upon the war 
in the West. The battle of Stone's Eiver or Murfreesborough, 
rather than Gettysburg, is considered as the turning-point of the 
conflict. An unusual amount of space is devoted to operations in 
the valley of the Mississippi, but nothing is said of General But- 
ler's military administration at New Orleans. Indeed, it seems 
to be the author's policy to avoid controversial questions as much 
as possible. The shortcomings of McClellan, Pope, and Hooker 
are minimized, Longstreet is only mildly reproved for his conduct 
at Gettysburg, and Rosecrans's fiasco at Chickamauga is made 
to appear of little moment. Halleck's injudicious efforts to 
control field operations from Washington are, however, very 
severely criticised. The point of view is Northern, but the legal 
right of secession is frankly admitted and the attitude toward 
the South in general is unusually broad and liberal. 

A few instances of carelessness and inaccuracy have been noted. 
Henry Clay was not the author of the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 (p. 8) and the Compromise was not broken by the failure 
to extend the 36° 30' line through the continent at the time of 
the admission of California (p. 24). Jefferson Davis was not 
opposed to the Fugitive Slave Bill in 1850 (p. 9), nor to secession 
in 1860 (p. 71). We do not believe that John Brown could 
properly be regarded as the leader of the Free State element in 
Kansas (p. 13), or that the Republicans were an abolitionist 
party in 1856 (p. 17). We should like very much to know 
his authority for the statement that " Georgia did not secede 
with a view of continuing her existence outside the "Union, but 
in order to revise the conditions under which she accepted the 
Constitution, and come back on better terms" (p. 47). The bald 
assertion that Howell Cobb "found the Treasury full, and left 
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it empty " (pp. 45, 46) is not altogether just. The panic of 1857 
might at least have been mentioned. The Vice-President is of 
course not a member of the cabinet (pp. 21, 70), and Houston 
was not at the time of the war the capital of Texas (p. 269). 
Loose statements are occasionally found where the exact informa- 
tion could easily have been obtained. Jefferson Davis, for ex- 
ample, "died about 1893" (p. 442), and Longstreet "fought 
to the very end of the war, and lived for many years afterward " 
(p. 464). Notwithstanding these defects, however, there can be 
no question as to the real merits of the book. It presents an 
impartial and, on the whole, an accurate and interesting picture 
of the greatest civil conflict of modern times. No one who is 
interested in the history of that period can afford to neglect it. 



In 1870 Rudolf Haym's learned and exact, if somewhat dry, 
volume on the " Romantische Schule " was published in Germany 
and was followed almost immediately by Georg Brandes's acute 
and original "The Romantic School in Germany." The trend 
of modern thought has been steadily in the opposite direction 
from the speculative transcendentalists and the subject, except 
for Ricarda Huch's volume " Bliithezeit der Bomantik " in 1899, 
has been much neglected. 

But what a period of treasure it was ! A period of real revival 
and enthusiasm; doctrines were turned topsyturvy; every settled 
question of civilization was reopened ; the rights of the individual 
soul to its life and its desires were all reasserted, and the poor 
contented Philistine of the day received his severest slappings. 
But he won in the end, the Philistine, as he always has done, 
as he always will do, because he understands the nature of the 
world he lives in. The children of this world are wise in their 
own generation and understand how to make friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. The Romantiker, with their en- 
thusiasms and their questionings, and their soul turbulences and 
their loves, came mostly to grief as these poor enthusiasts gen- 
erally do. Friedrich Schlegel and his Dorothea found peace and 
safety after all the tumult in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. August Wilhelm Schlegel handed over his obstreperous 
Caroline " in all dignity and friendliness " to Schelling, and him- 
self became a staid, hard working German professor whose ardu- 



